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guay), Jos6 Pedro Varela (Uruguay), Candido Luis Maria de Oliveira 
(Brazil). 

6. Lima; Matters of Private International Law not embraced in the 
foregoing enumeration, including the Conflict of Penal Laws: Alberto 
Elmore (Peru), chairman; Pedro Manuel Arcaya (Venezuela), a dele- 
gate to be appointed by Bolivia, a delegate to be appointed by Cuba. 

The regulation provides that if any of the delegates above named 
should resign or become disabled, the committee to which he was as- 
signed shall request his government to fill his place; and that delegates 
appointed from countries not represented in the late congress, as well 
as any additional delegates appointed from countries that were so repre- 
sented, shall be assigned by the president of the Commission in such 
manner as he may deem most conducive to the performance of the 
work. 

With a view to the preparation of drafts of codes, it is provided that 
each committee shall request from each government a detailed report 
as to its domestic legislation, its judicial and administrative decisions, 
its conventions and practices, its international cases and their solu- 
tions, and as to the regulations which it deems most suitable, on the 
subjects with which the committee is charged. 

It is proper to state that it seemed to be the general sense of the 
congress that the work in which the commission is engaged is not to be 
regarded as being of interest only to the American nations. While 
questions distinctively American may require distinctive treatment, 
the fact was also recognized that general questions of international 
law are necessarily questions of world wide concern, and that with re- 
gard to such questions the work of the commission will be essentially 
co-operative. 

THE CONCENTRATION OF THE FRENCH FLEET IN THE MEDITERRANEAN AND 
THE TRIPLE ENTENTE 

On September 13th the Echo de Paris printed an interview with Vice 
Admiral Germinet, formerly commander-in-chief of the French squadron 
in the Mediterranean, in which the distinguished naval officer approved 
the action of M. Delcasse^ Minister of Marine, in concentrating the 
French naval forces, consisting of three squadrons, in the Mediterranean, 
and seemed to intimate that the policy of the French Government was 
based upon an agreement that in case of a war, in which the Triple 
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Entente — that is to say, France, Great Britain and Russia — should be 
allies, France should assume and maintain control of the Mediterranean, 
whereas Great Britain and Russia should concentrate their naval forces 
in the North Sea in such a way as to protect not only Great Britain but 
France from attack. The Admiral went so far as to say that the 
allied fleets would prevent their enemies — presumably the Triple 
Alliance — Germany, Austria and Italy — from entering the English 
Channel, by controlling the Straits of Dover, and he expressed his 
personal opinion that at the outbreak of war France and Great Britain 
would serve notice upon neutrals that the Straits of Dover would be 
considered as territorial waters from which neutral ships would be ex- 
cluded during the war. The Admiral considered the concentration 
as peculiarly advantageous from a naval point of view, as well as from 
the standpoint of defense, for it would concentrate the French fleet in 
waters which were likely to be the scene of action and would secure the 
unity of command so necessary to naval success by having the entire 
French fleet thus concentrated under the direction of a single commander- 
in-chief. 

It is better, however, to quote the material portions of the interview, 
rather than to rely upon a summary. Thus, the Admiral is reported 
to have said: 



This concentration of our forces in the Mediterranean, which had been long under 
consideration, is good strategy. Since the Entente Cordiale the rdle of the French 
navy is clearly denned. It consists in gaining and holding the mastery in the Medi- 
terranean. * * * We are playing strictly our own game, as it is our interest which 
we are defending. It is so much the better if the result is that we kill two birds with 
one stone and defend English interests as well. Besides, if we consider the even- 
tuality of a war between Germany and England, or between the Powers of the Triple 
Alliance and the Triple Entente, the situation in the North would be analogous. 
The r61es would be reversed, in the sense that Great Britain, in defending its coast 
against the German navy, will assure at one and the same time the safety of our 
northern and western ports. The rule of the French navy in the North should be 
to close the Straits of Dover to every hostile fleet by means of the judicious and 
strategical disposition of our flotillas, and prevent the presence of a hostile fleet in 
the English channel. * * * 

1 go further and express to you my personal opinion: I am persuaded that upon 
the declaration of war, Great Britain and France, rightly considering the Straits of 
Dover as French and English territorial waters, will take steps to notify neutrals of 
the closing of the Straits of Dover. By this means the task will be simplified. We 
will know exactly with whom we have to deal. This is, in my opinion, an act of ele- 
mental defense and the absolute right of a belligerent. 
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The views of Admiral Germinet have been supported by his brother 
admirals, who have been interviewed and exploited in the French press. 
As is to be expected, the members of the Triple Alliance have devoted 
very great attention to the motives which appear to have dictated the 
concentration of the French fleet in the Mediterranean. It seems indeed 
strange that an admiral should talk so freely of the probable plans of 
his country in case of a struggle between the Triple Alliance and the 
Triple Entente, and that he should mention the prospective enemy by 
name. The incident will not tend to promote better feeling between 
Germany and France, and the tension between Germany and Great 
Britain will be increased rather than diminished by the apparent readi- 
ness of the Entente, if attacked by the Alliance. For however we may 
seek to delude ourselves, preparations for probable war are not the best 
means of maintaining peace. The consequences of concentration and 
the frank statement of the reasons for it were pointed out in the English 
Nation, in its issue of September 14th, as follows: 

The country will hear with great surprise that practically the entire force of French 
battleships is in future to be concentrated in the Mediterranean, instead of being 
divided between that sea and the Channel and the Atlantic. Next month the six 
battleships of the third French squadron are to be transferred from Brest to Toulon, 
giving the French Admiral a force of eighteen battleships, including the new Dread- 
noughts, and six cruisers. The Temps, the organ of the French Foreign Office, oblig- 
ingly explains this movement as part of a combined arrangement under which Russia 
holds the Baltic and prevents the whole German Fleet from concentrating in the 
North Sea; we pen it up in that waterway, and, in conjunction with France, close the 
Channel, and bar the passage between England and Norway; while France "deals" 
with the "extreme left wing" of the German Fleet — i. e., the Austrian and Italian 
squadrons. A more open and offensive statement of the naval side of the policy of 
"penning in" Germany could hardly be conceived. It points to a virtual naval 
alliance between France and ourselves, with Russia as a third (and slippery) partner. 
It seems to make an Anglo-German rapprochement impossible, and to open up a 
fresh and indefinite war of building programmes and counter-programmes. 



THE MAGDALENA BAY RESOLUTION 

Midway in the southerly third of the west coast of Lower California, 
and perhaps 3,000 miles from Panama, is a large bay. The back country 
is barren and thirsty, but on the shore and off it is moss which contains 
a dye and fish. Lumber and cattle are said to be possibilities also. An 
American company secured here from Mexico a large tract of land, 
several million acres, which border on the bay and run back from it. 



